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IN THE MAGAZINES 

The February magazines were espe- 
cially prolific in notable articles on art. 
In the Century was published an article 
by Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell on 
"Whistler as a Decorator" from which, 
if space would permit, we should like to 
quote at length, so full was it of sig- 
nificant facts. Curiously enough this 
side of Whistler's genius has heretofore 
escaped remark, though in this field more 
than any other he has exerted powerful 
influence. We believe that his biogra- 
phers do not claim too much for Whistler 
when they say that he revolutionized the 
designing of frames, the arrangement of 
exhibitions, the interior decoration of 
houses. Furthermore, an excellent com- 
parison is made between the influence of 
Whistler and that of William Morris 
showing that whereas the former main- 
tained that art had nothing to do with 
the people and tried to escape the people 
he made it possible for the people to fol- 
low him as the latter did not. It was, 
as the Pennells say, "from the houses 
of the many and not the castles of the 
few that Whistler's theory of decoration 
sprang." 

The Scribner's for February contained 
an engaging and very knowing article on 
"The New Washington" by Montgomery 
Schuyler, delightfully illustrated by E. 
C. Peixotto, and a short description by 
William Walton of two decorations in 
the Hudson County Court House, re- 
cently completed by F. D. Millet. In 
the Outlook appeared an interview, re- 
ported by Walter Pach, with John W. 
Alexander on "Art and the Average 
Man." In the Architectural Record 
there were three articles of special note: 
an account of the Seattle Plan, which 
rivals the plan of Chicago in importance 
and magnitude, written by Charles Mul- 
ford Robinson, who is himself a city 
planner; an article on "European Versus 
American Color Windows," a defense 
for American glass and American de- 
signers, by Joseph Lauber; and a de- 
scription of four early American 
churches, North and Center Churches. 
New Haven, and Christ and Pohick 



Churches, Virginia, by Aymar Embury 
II. The International Studio published 
as a leading article a description by 
George Leland Hunter of "Tapestries at 
the Metropolitan Museum" which it fol- 
lowed with articles on Sir Alfred East's 
water colors, Charles Cottet's' paintings 
of Breton peasants, Lester G. Hornby's 
etchings and other works. Most notable 
of all, however, was, perhaps, an article 
on "The Teaching of Design in the 
Prague Arts and Crafts School," which 
was full of practical suggestion for Arts 
and Crafts Schools in this country. 
Landscape Architecture contained inter- 
esting and practical articles on "Co- 
operation Between Architects and Land- 
scape Architects" by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, on "Playground Design" by 
Charles Downing Lay, and on "The 
Basis of German City Planning as ex- 
emplified by the Dusseldorf Plan" by 
John Nolen. These were articles for the 
layman as well as the professional city 
planner. The Print Collector's Quarterly 
gains in thickness as well as interest 
with each issue. In its first 1912 issue 
are found articles on Auguste Lepere by 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, on Charles 
Jacques by Robert Wickenden, and on 
Herman A. Webster by Martin Hardie, 
each accompanied by numerous' illustra- 
tions. 

The January number of L'Art et les 
Artistes, Paris, contained the third in- 
stallment of Leonce Benedite's history of 
French painting — a valuable contribution 
to the record of art. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE REN- 
AISSANCE IN FRANCE. A History of 
the Evolution of the Arts of Building, Decora- 
tion and Garden Design Under Classical In- 
fluence from 1495 to 1830. By W. H. Ward, 
M. A. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
Publishers. Two Volumes. Price $12.00 net. 

Heretofore the student of architecture 
desiring information concerning the 
Renaissance style in France has been 
obliged to fall back upon monographs 
dealing with special phases of style, 
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buildings or groups of buildings, or upon 
generalized histories which give little in- 
formation in detail. This history by 
Mr. Ward, who is an associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
and author of "French Chateaux and 
Gardens in the XVIth Century," seems, 
therefore, to fill a particular need. It is 
comprehensive and at the same time ex- 
plicit. The author's aim was to give 
those "who had a bowing acquaintance 
with Classic Architecture" a full account 
of the main trend of architectural 
thought and practise in France during 
the three and a half great centuries fol- 
lowing the discovery of America, to- 
gether with the principal facts connected 
with important buildings and architects, 
set forth in their relation to political, 
social and literary history. The book, 
or books, for the work is in two volumes, 
may be regarded as a tour among the 
great examples of French architecture 
made under the guidance of one well 
versed and specially capable of pleasant- 
ly imparting information. Place after 
place is taken up chronologically, de- 
scribed, discussed and considered in a 
manner helpful alike to the student of 
architecture "and the layman. The text, 
furthermore, is accompanied by numer- 
ous and excellent illustrations, repro- 
ductions being given of photographs and 
drawings of not only the buildings under 
discussion but of details, stone work, 
carvings, etc. In this day especially, 
when the French Renaissance style is 
being so frequently adapted for buildings 
in America, such a full knowledge of the 
subject as this work gives is much to be 
desired. 



WHISTLER'S PASTELS, AND MOD- 
ERN PROFILES. BY A. E. GALLATIN. 
John Lane Company, New York, Publishers. 
Price $3.00 net. 

Again Mr. Gallatin has given us a 
little volume of short essays, intimate, 
delightfully written and charmingly pre- 
sented. No one exceeds or indeed 
reaches one thousand words in length 
and yet each is a complete unit. The 
author has the rare gift of being able to 



say enough and not too much, of being 
brief without being fragmentary; his es- 
says are sketches, deftly made, telling 
and individual. Among the subjects 
treated in the present volume are, in ad- 
dition to Whistler's pastels, an etching 
by Zorn, the Winslow Homer Memorial 
Exhibition, the Art of Ernest Haskell, 
Everett Shinn's pastels and red chalks 
and two exhibitions of the International 
Society, wherein were shown works by 
Nicholson, Orpen, Forain, Paul Trou- 
betzkoy, Conder, and Beardsley, which 
caught the essayist's attention. Several 
of these sketches were previously pub- 
lished in magazines, six have appeared 
in Art and Progress, but this in no wise 
detracts from their interest. To the 
value of its contents this little book adds 
the charm of well-printed pages and ex- 
cellent illustrations. 



PEN, PENCIL AND CHALK. A Series 
of Drawings by Contemporary European Art- 
ists. John Lane Company, New York, Pub- 
lishers. Price $3.00 net. 

This volume, edited by Charles Holme, 
is uniform in style with other special 
numbers of The Studio. It is primarily 
a picture-book, but a picture-book of a 
high order. The works of over one hun- 
dred of the leading European artists are 
illustrated. The character of the draw- 
ings reproduced varies from a slight 
sketch to a finished picture, but the 
mass of material selected is primarily il- 
lustrative. The volume is divided into 
six sections, each prefaced by a short es- 
say by an authoritative writer. Thus 
successively the current work of British, 
Dutch, French, German, Austrian and 
Swedish artists is dealt with. An art- 
ist's sketch has been likened by a well- 
known writer to an author's letter, giv- 
ing a more intimate insight into his tem- 
perament than the finished product. 
For this reason, as well as because it 
follows almost directly upon the publi- 
cation of the Society of Illustrators' An- 
nual, in which a pictorial resume is given 
of illustrative work in America, this vol- 
ume is particularly interesting and wel- 
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